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Agalbato resigns 


as placement head 


By Danny Edwards 


Planning to open a health food 
restaurant, Anton Agaibato has 
resigned as MPC job placement 
officer, but hopes the administra- 
tion will hire a full-time replace- 
ment despite the Jarvis Tax 
Initiative scare. 

_ “*Tt’s possible a new placement 
officer will not be hired if Jarvis- 
Gann passes,’’ he said.‘‘Appar- 
ently, the administration feels the 
office can function without a full- 
time supervisor.’’ 

Agalbato said that in the five 
years he has been with Job 
Placement, the administration, 
with the exception of Dr. John 
Rivers, has never made an effort 
to find out ‘‘what we really do 
here:”’ 

Community services 

Along with providing students 
with employment, he explained, 
Job Placement provides services 
to the community and to MPC 


which the administration does not - 


know of and has never tried to 
find out about. He stressed the 
importance of having a full-time 
employee so ‘‘Job Placement can 


, utilize its services.’’ 


‘Without a placement officer,’’ 
he said, ‘‘who is going to find on- 
campus jobs for work-study 
students? Who is going to handle 
payroll sign-ups? Who will certify 
student raises? Who is going to 
organize and conduct video-tape 
workshops at high schools and 


Fort Ord? This cannot be done by- 


a part-time worker or an adminis- 
trator who oversees the office on 
occasion.’ 

Is it possible the seven-year 
existence of Job Placement would 
end if Jarvis passes? 

‘‘T really don’t know,’’ Agal- 
bato said. ‘‘Many times a new 
student’s first contact with MPC 
is through Job Placement. We 
serve up to 3,000 students a year 
and MPC’s enrollment would. be 
mucn lower if Job Placement and 
other important services were cut 
out entirely.’’ 

Agalbato, who never finished 
high school and didn’t attend 
college, was hired by MPC five 
years ago as placement office 
secretary. One year later, he took 
over for Bill Bobrow as job 
placement officer. He has worked 
in radio and was_§ assistant 
manager for a major paper and 
pulp company in New York. He 
feels the job office is a place 
where students can come for help 
without feeling like intruders. 

‘‘We’ve always tried to gener- 
ate a warm astmosphere,’* he 
said. “‘I just wish a new place- 
ment officer would be hired who 
would direct all efforts into help- 
ing students. I’d like to see 
placement secretary Joyce Pugh 
get the job since she is familiar 
with the office. It will be very 
awkward for a new person to 
learn the job in a short time.”’ 


Agalbato paused, then smiled. 
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As if to get his mind off the 
subject, he said, ‘‘Anyway, I’m 
opening a_ restaurant’ in 
Monterey.”’ 

Vegetarian restaurant 

Featuring a fine arts gallery, 
the ‘“Bruised Reed,’’ located on 
Alvarado, will ‘‘serve vegetarian 
lunches and dinners of high 
nutritional value.’’ Once every- 
thing is operating smoothly, he 
said, breakfast will be included in 
the menu. 

‘‘We hope to open the art 
gallery by next week,’’ he said. 
“By the first week in May the 
restaurant should be all set to 
go.”’ He said it will feel strange 
not to come to the placement 
office. “‘I’ve made a lot of friends 
over the past five years. I’m going 
to miss working with the students 
very much.”’ 
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Prop. 13 will cause drastic 


reductions at MPC, says Faul 


Program reductions, elimina- 
tion of service and non-essential 
activities, and notices of termina- 
tion of employment are among 
actions the MPC Governing 
Board may be forced to pursue if 
Proposition 13, the Jarvis-Gann 
Initiative, is carried in the June 6 
general election. 

In a recent faculty and sta 
memorandum, MPC President 
George J. Faul, speaking for the 
Board of Governors, advised that 
‘should the Jarvis Amendment 


albato on the phone in his Student Center office during his 


last week as placement officer. Photo by Chris Weber. 


Suicide Prevention Center... 


Volunteers needed to 
help prevent suicides 


By Chad Stauffer 


According to the coroner’s 
office, there were 51 certified 
suicides in Monterey County in 
1977. These are unnecessary and 
avoidable deaths, and the Suicide 
Prevention Center is trying to do 
something about the situation. 

A new training class for 
volunteer telephone counselors 
will begin April 17 at 7:30 pm. 
Participants will learn how to deal 
with the callers in crisis situations 
and give the realistic and caring 
help that sometimes makes the 
difference between life and 
death. Potential victims can be 
helped back to a full and 
meaningful existence only if 
someone who understands what 
they are going through reaches 
them in time. 

Calls at the center range from 
highly suicidal -- needing im- 
mediate interaction, to calls from 
lonely or unhappy people in need 
of a sympathetic listener or 
referral to a community agency. 

Although no_ special back- 
ground is required, volunteers 
must be 18 or older. Training 
includes lectures, group inter- 
action and practice calls, and, 
above all, self-confidence tech- 
niques needed to help others 
effectively. On completion of the 
course, each person is asked to 
work four hours a week to provide 
this confidential 24-hour service 


for Monterey County. 

This work is a _ positive 
affirmation of life for both the 
volunteer and the caller. ~ For 
information on suicide pre- 
vention, call 649-8008 in 
Monterey, 424-1485 in Salinas. 


be passed and other timely tax 
relief not be provided, steps will 
be taken to reduce staff, opera- 
tions, and programs during the 
1978-79 and subsequent fiscal 
years.” 

Notices of termination 

Faul explained that the board, 
while considering the authoriza- 
tion of notices of termination 
based upon possible passage of 
the controversial legislation, had 
decided such action would be 
‘“‘unfair and improvident’’ at the 
present time. However, he said 
the board and elected to notify 
school employees that passage of 
the amendment without the 
availability of other income for 
operating expenses would neces- 
sitate operational cutbacks. 

(Jarvis-Gann proposes to limit 
property taxes to one percent of 
the assessed market value and 
curtail the powers of state and 
local governments to raise new 
taxes; the consequential loss of 
revenue would be about 20 per 
cent in this district.) 

Although Faul’s memorandum 
did not specify which programs 
and activities might be elimina- 
ted, any operation which is not 


_ directly pertinent to the school’s 


primary educational purpose 
could be declared non-essential. 


Nearly every non-academic activ- 
ity from the child care center to 
food service might fall into this 
broad category. Furthermore, 
many curricular studies which are 
elective in nature, and therefore 
non-essential to degree require- 
ments, might have to be dropped. 
Community services such as Uni- 
versity for Man could be excluded 
from campus facilities as reve- 
nue-saving measure. 
- Personnel reductions 

As far as personnel are con- 
cerned, reductions would proba- 
bly be based on tenure, with 
full-time, long-term employees 
having precedence over short- 
term and part-time instructors. Of 
course, personnel affiliated with 
non-essential functions would be 
eliminated along with their pro- 
grams. 

Remodeling and expansion of 
existing facilities on campus 
might become totally dependent 
upon private donations. 

Steps within law 

Whatever actions may become 
mandatory as a result of Jarvis- 
Gann’s passage, Faul empha- 
sized, ‘‘All such steps shall be in 
accordance with the law, and no 
steps will be taken which, in the 
judgment of the board, are war- 
ranted in the public interest.’’ 


Lower drinking age may 
be on November ballot 


If ACA 55 passes the California 
Assembly this spring, California 
voters will decide in November 
whether to let 19-year-olds drink 
and buy liquor. 

Henry Melio, Assemblyman for 
our district, is in support of the 
bill. 

Joe DiMaggio, a member of the 
ASMPC programs board, this 
week urged students to register 


and vote ‘‘if for no other reason 
than to get legally drunk.’’ Julian 
Teodora, ASMPC Council Mem- 
ber, said the measure should pass 
‘“for the main reason of allowing 
19-year-olds to drink with plea- 
sure at bars.”’ 

Council member Jerry Johnson 
points out that 32 states allow 18- 
or 19-year-olds to drink and buy 
liquor. 


Corbett - Jones piano recitals 


honor MPC’s ‘Year of Piano’ 


This is the year of the ‘‘piano’’ 
at Monterey Peninsula College 
and continuing in the tradition of 
the fine keyboard presentations of 
the Fall semester, MPC Com- 
munity Services will present 
William Corbett-Jones, who will 
give four lecture-recitals. 

Beginning today and continu- 
ing with three additional Fridays, 
Corbett-Jones will present the 


‘ music, life and times of Beetho- 


ven, Schumann (April 14), Chopin 
(May 12) and Bach (June 9). 

Corbett-Jones is a professor of 
music at San Francisco State 
University and has a wide and 
varied pianist background, per- 
‘forming as a soloist and as a 
chamber musician throughout the 
United States and other coun- 
tries. 

He has been a member of the 
Crown Chamber Players at the 


University of California at Santa 
Cruz since 1967 and served for 
two years as its music director. 
He became the pianist of the 
internationally famed Alma Trio 
in 1968 and since that time has 
concertized extensively with that 


ensemble. 

All the recitals will be held in 
the MPC Music Hall from 4:30 to 
6:30 -p.m. Tickets at $8 per 
person for the series are available 
from the MPC Community Servi- 
ces Office at 373-5522. 


Faul warns faculty members 


MPC President George Faul 
has warned faculty members not 
to campaign for or against any 
candidate or issue in class. 

However, Faul has also pointed 
out in a memorandum to faculty 
and staff that any member has the 
risht to take a stand on issues on 
iis own time, as long as he does 
not use materials, clerical help, or 
telephones belonging to the 
college. 


Faul said it is considered 


proper to inform and educate 
students, staff, and community 
on the issues, giving both pros 
and cons in addition to the facts. 
“It is not proper to use the 

classroom to advocate a posi-— 
tion,’’ he emphasized. 


Finally, employes and_ their 
organizations may take positions 
as they see fit -- on their own 
time, being certain to follow the 
guidelines. 
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Letters 


Nava expresses thanks 


To the Editor: 

I wish to take this opportunity 
to thank you and your staff for a 
fine article regarding ACHA, our 
organization for Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples on the Monterey 
Peninsula. 

Upon reading the article, how- 
ever, I noticed ACHA is referred 
to as a “‘social club.’’ ACHA 
membership represents a group 
of people concerned about cultur- 
al survival and awareness. We 
promote ethnic needs through 
formal meetings, social events, 
fund raising events, donations, 
and community involvement. The 
most important thing, of course, 
is the experience of contributing 
toward preserving our Hispanic 
identity so that our children will 


learn from us what they are and 
what we are. 

In closing I wish to recognize 
the superior leadership and cOop- 
eration exemplified by two ACHA 
members here on campus, Luis 
Perez and Roberto Rubio. Rodolfo 
Nava. 


Restored faith 


To the Editor: 

I would like to thank you for 
your fair and accurate editorial on 
the bookstore. You’ve gone a 


long way to restore my faith in the: 


El Yanqui as a newspaper which 
is interested in facts and 
accuracy. You didn’t take sides. 
Great job. Dean Wright, Mana- 
ger MPC Bookstore 


MPC history instructor 
Arellano passes ‘baby bar’ exam 


By Anne Woolworth | 

Anita Arellano is demonstrat- 
ing what an instructor can do 
when she takes on part-time 
student status by passing the 
‘““baby bar exam’’ with the un- 
usually high grade of B. State- 
wide, only 200 out of a field of 800 
aspirants passed the difficult test. 
Arellano teaches American his- 
tory at MPC. — ; 

She attends the Monterey Col- 
lege of Law, and hopes later to go 
to Hastings or the University of 
Santa Clara’s law school, where 
“‘they are very issue-minded.”’ 
Someday, she might follow a 
long-time interest in politics and 
run for office after attaining her 
J.D. degree, she says. 

Now, Arellano says that she 
uses the studies in law to make 
her history teaching more rele- 
vant, whether it is applied to 
American, Mexican or California 
history. 

“The law itself, the whole law, 
helps us to understand our obli- 
gations and rights. It can make 
history more exciting, as we 
understand our role in it,’’ she 


says. Illustrations of this are the 
desegregation decision and the 
relation of the Jarvis Amendment 
to the Serrano-Priest decision, 
and also the question of the legal 
rights of farm workers. 

She believes many working 
students want to take California 
and Mexican history, covering 
political problems, in the day- 
time. Until last year, these 
courses were offered only at 


night. Building a sense of their’ 


past is good for Chicano students, 
but they also need job training, 
according to Arellano. 

Her interests and activities 
extend into many fields, all 
connected by a concern for human 
rights. She has set up an ‘‘active 
program of affirmative action for 
Chicanos and native Americans.’’ 
She has ‘written a brochure for 
feminists and is a member of an 
international organization for en- 
vironmental planned parenthood. 
She is a member of the world 
affairs council and chairperson for 
the Gilmore scholarship fund. On 
campus, she is a member of the 
MPCTA grievance committee. 


In Arellano’s opinion, passage 
of the E.R.A. would give women a 
better chance in law school, as 
instructors and as practicing law- 
yers. She would like to work for 
equal rights for women and other 
power minorities, and/or in en- 
vironmental law. ‘‘We hurt our- 
selves if we spoil the world,’’ she 
says. The exactitude of contract 
law interests her. She thinks that 


people in the middle income 


group need help untangling reg- 
ulations surrounding dying and 
probate, and family estate plan- 
ning. 

A graduate of San Jose State as 
a journalism major, the California 
native has taught part-time since 
1965 and has continued her 
studies. An enviable spread of 
educational travel has included a 
year in France, tours of other 
European countries and Britain, 
much time in Mexico, and ex- 
tensive travel in Africa, from 
Nairobi to Senegal. From her 
perspective of history teaching, 
she believes that Africa has to 
hurry up progress and must get 
more help in doing so. 


Scholarship awarded to Menmuir, Holmgren 


Ruth Menmuir and Rod Holm- 
gren, both MPC instructors, have 
been awarded a scholarship to 
attend a three-day workshop on 
American Studies at the Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Curz, 
April 21-23. 

The workshop, :sponsored by 
the National American Studies 
Faculty Association, will focus on 
special problems of interdisci- 
plinary courses and methods by 
which new American Studies 


courses can be designed and 


taught. 

Menmuir and Holmgren last 
year received a grant from the 
National Endowment for Human- 


ities to prepare a new course, 
“The American Ch: racter 
Through Biography,’’ whic!) will 
be offered at MPC starting next 
Fall. The $31,000 grant exz ies in 
December. 


Only 20 instructors in northern 
California colleges, including two 
from each of 10 institutions, have 
been invited to the workshop - at 
UC-Santa Cruz. 


Students can be elected to board 


Congress passed Assembly Bill 
No. 591 (AB 591) last September, 


which, for MPC, means students 


may now be elected to the board 
of governors and can attend board 
meetings. 

Student members will be able 
to present opinions, needs, and 


England in bad shape, according to Frazer, 
Says education and economy in shambles 


‘England is falling apart,’’ 
according to speech instructor 
Dick Frazer, who spent several 
months there on sabbatical last 
spring. — 

His general impression was one 
of ‘‘impending doom.’’ The fact 
that during his stay England 
experienced the worst winter in 
over 30 years reinforced his 
conclusions. 

He felt there was no escape 
from the obvious feeling of dis- 
satisfaction. From Parliament to 
the pubs, from schools and uni- 
versities to casual conversations 
with strangers on trains, all 
expressed Britain’s falling status. 

‘‘The major cause for the 
current socio-economic crisis is 
the inability of the government to 
deal effectively with the heavy 
inflation that has plagued the 
country for the past several 
years,’’ Frazer believes. ‘‘Eng- 
land today is not the old, staid, 
homogenous society, but a teem- 
ing seething, multi-racial, multi- 
national hodge-podge of human- 
ity.”’ 

In his sabbatical report to the 
MPC Board of Trustees, Frazer 
says, ‘Britain is experiencing 
frequent and violent demonstra- 
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tions and race riots by indigenous 
white citizens against blacks, 
Indians and Pakistani citizens.’’ 
Frazer goes on to say, ‘‘The 
average Briton feels threatened 
by these minorities who are com- 
peting for their jobs and their 
economic security. 

‘“When minorities do find work 
they are hard working and com- 
pete effectively for jobs against 
locals. When unemployed, the 
minorities drain welfare reserves, 
continue their breeding habits -- 


all of which the whites see as a 
threat to the financial security of 
their nation. This situation has 
developed a radical political party 
whose platform is the removal of 
minorities from the British Isles. 


‘‘Education is becoming an-. 
other major problem,’’ he says. 
‘‘Several years ago the British 
adopted the ‘comprehensive’ 
system for secondary education, 
similar to the American system. 
Today the system is widely criti- 
cized with the major complaint 
that the students are completing 
their education but are unable to 
read, write, or do arithmetic.”’ 

Frazer feels that the fact that 
over 41 percent of all cars sold in 
Britain are of foreign manu- 
facture is another indication of 
the lack of confidence the Britisah 


_ people have in their government. 


Other signs of decay are every- 
where. The general rundown 
condition of public buildings, 
inadequate plumbing, heating, 
and electrical wiring in both 
public and commercial as well as 
private housing are. all symptoms 
of the \declining condition of 
Britain. 

The major purpose of the 
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sabbatical was to study the poli- 
tical system in the British Parlia- 
ment. By attending many ses- 
sions of the British Parliament, 
Frazer became well acquainted 
with the hisses, catcalls, dirty 
names, boos and cheers of the 
often rowdy House of Commons 
as well as the more formal and 
gentlemanly House of Lords. 


The second purpose of his 
sabbatical was to attend classes at 
Oxford. Attending lectures in 
history, political science, and 
international relations, Frazer 
found the lectures to be much the 
same as they are in America. One 
striking difference was the condi- 
tion of the lecture halls. Often 
poorly lighted and cold, having 
been built in the 1860s, Oxford’s 
facilities compare poorly with 
those at MPC. 

While in England, Frazer was 
able to visit his daughter and her 
husband in the town of King’s 
Sutton. Staying in a 150-year-old 
estate with no heat and plumbing 
that was over 50 years old, Frazer 
enjoyed the experience. When 
asked whether he would like to 
return to England, his reply was, 
‘‘Only.to change planes.’ , 
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demands of the student body to 
MPC’s decision-makers on a one- 
to-one basis, but by law will have 
no vote to carry measures. 

In order to be nominated for 
membership, the following quali- 
fications must be met: (1) full- 
time student in good academic 
standing; (2) residing in the 
district; (3) not a certified or. 
classified employee of the dis- 
trict; and (4) have not completed 
more than 60 units. 

Other qualifications and elec-: 
tion procedures, including the 
number of students that can 
serve, will be determined by an 
ad hoc committee consisting of 10 
faculty and staff members. 

Nominations may be made 
through school programs, organi- 
zations, clubs, or individuals. 
ASMPC is in charge of con- 
ducting the election, which will be 
held in May. Members will begin 
service on July 1 with their term 
ending on June 30 of next year. 
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ABOUT THE 
AUTHOR 


NAT HENTOFF is a staff writer for The 
New Yorker, columnist for The Village 


Voice, and Adjunct Associate Professor 
at the Graduate School of Education of 
New York University. The cofounder 
and co-editor of The Jazz Review, he is 
the author of more than a dozen books, 
including The Jazz Life, I’m Really 
Dragged but Nothing Gets Me Down, 
Journey into Jazz, and This School is 


When a member of the Chinese 
delegation to the United Nations asked 


an American friend not long ago if all> 


American popular music sounded the 
same--as he supposed from listening to 
the radio--the friend arranged for the 
Chinese official to hear an evening of 
jazz. 

He listened with great absorption and 
then said, ‘‘I believe I understand. This 
is American folk music. It has your own 
kind of spirit. Are there other original 
American musical sounds and forms?’’ 

Many, he was told, and in a wide 
variety of popular as well as folk music. 
The man from the Chinese delegation 
has since been looking into this unex- 


_ pected news about America. 


Among the performers I have sug- 
gested he hear to broaden his sense of 
our diversity is James Talley. Not a 
jazzman, but rather a 33-year-old, 
Oklahoma-born, popular singer-compo- 
ser who is a favorite of Jimmy and 
Rosalynn Carter and millions more 
Americans. 

Talley’s music--a blend of country 
and blues from the South and South- 
west--celebrates working people, from 
truckers to *‘black lung’’ miners, telling 
of the plain, everyday valor that enables 
them to survive. Just as jazz began by 
telling of everyday black valor. And like 
black music, James Talley’s has deep 
American roots. 


He comes from a long tradition in 


American popular music--going back to 
Woody Guthrie and Jimmie Rodgers 
(‘The Singing Brakeman’’), and 
beyond them, to the music makers of 
the American frontier who sang of 
independence and of the hard work; 
with some whiskey on the side, that 
might make their dreams take palpable 
shape. 


Dreams 
Dreams power all forms and idioms of 


popular music. Different dreams 
nourished. by people of profoundly 


different backgrounds. In what came to 


be called country and western music, 
the early dream was of unending 
spaciousness, always somewhere un- 
spoiled to travel. 

And Americans now, so many of them 
still on the move or at least fantasizing a 
move to a last big strike, are still 
attracted to traveling music and the 
dauntless loners who create it. Kris 
Kristofferson, for instance, and Bob 
Dylan, Johnny Cash, Charlie Rich. 

These present-day songsters are seen 
as perhaps the last of the frontiersmen, 
needing no college degrees or profes- 
sional licenses to reap large rewards as 
they roam the land, riding their guitars. 
In an age of corporate envelopment, 
they keep alive the dream of the 
self-made American whose success 
comes not from ‘“‘selling out’’ but just 
from being himself. _ 

And there are other kinds of dreams. 


Black music, for instance, was eventu- — 


ally to color all popular sounds, even 
white country. In the ‘‘cry’’ of Charlie 
Rich’s voice are echoes, of the .black 


Driving Me Crazy. 


- work and religious songs he heard as a 


white boy in a small Arkansas farming 


town. But the foundations of black 


music are obviously built on centuries- 
long experiences largely unknown to 
other Americans. So viscerally unknown 
still that the televising of Alex Haley’s 
Roots was a shock to millions of his 
fellow white citizens. 

From the beginning of slavery here, 
black music was nothing less than a way 
of psychic survival. Field hollers were 
used to send messages; religious songs 
both shared the spirit and, in code, 
prophesied freedom. And the blues, as 
novelist Ralph Ellison has pointed out, 
were ‘‘one of the techniques through 
which Negroes have survived and kept 
their courage.”’ 

The blues were not only about hard, 
shattering times but were also ironic, 
defiant, proud. There was triumph in 
the blues, with heroes who had gone so 
far down they had nowhere to go but up. 
And up they came. 


The Blues 


It is no wonder that the blues had 
never lost their strength, having been 
tested so much. And so the textures of 
the blues continue to pervade the 
‘‘soul’’ music that now reaches huge 
numbers of white as well as_ black 
listeners. | 

More showy than classic blues, 
rhythmically driving, and mixed with 
gospel, ‘‘soul music’’ distills the black 
urban experience while also projecting 
young dreams of love and power. From 
Aretha Franklin to Stevie Wonder, both 
soul ‘‘superstars,’’ black music still 
propels a directness of emotional force 
that no other American musical _ lan- 
guage has yetequalled. _ 

Although blues recordings and per- 
formances were once limited to black 
communities, except for a few white 
aficionados, since the 1950s the blues 
and other black music have ‘‘crossed 
over’ to all other popular audiences. 
Accordingly, the Top 40 lists are not 
only thoroughly integrated but also 
contain records by white singers and 
musicians who are heavily influenced by 
black sounds. 

In fact, there is not a single white rock 
band unaffected by the blues. Rock 
music began in the early 1950s as a 
white version of what was then called 
black ‘‘rhythm and blues.’’ As white 
and black strains merged more com- 
pletely than ever before in American 
popular music, ecumenicism became 
the rule. 

In the 1960s, rock--mirroring the 
“‘counterculture’s’’ impatience with re- 
strictions and categories--fused country 
cadences, jazz, blues and various styles 
of pop music, from ballads to simple 
‘good time’’ songs. Significantly, the 
most widely influential figure in the 
history of American rock, Elvis Presley, 
was himself stylistically an amalgam of 
what used to be heard as opposites-- 
white country music vocalists and what 


he called ‘‘the real lowdown’’ black as 


Mississippi blues singers. 
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Lesson 7: 


Popular Culture 


changing dreams 


One of the key reasons so many of the 
young have been drawn to rock has 
been its seemingly egalitarian nature. 
That is, in previous generations, it was 
generally felt that the making of popular 
music was limited to such highly skilled 
and sophisticated specialists as George 


. Gershwin and Cole Porter. Even the 


singers, from Bing Crosby to Frank 
Sinatra, with their difficult big-band 
experience and coolly urban manner, 
appeared to belong to a distant aristoc- 
racy. 

Rock, on the other hand, has given 
status to thousands of singers and 
instrumentalists who look and act very 
much like their fans; who write their 
own songs; and who, in many cases, 
have skills not too far removed from 
those of a dedicated amateur. 

Reviewing such a rock combo, Big 
Brother and the Holding Company--the 
group that featured white blues singer 
Janis Joplin--a counterculture critic 
wrote in the 1960s, ‘‘It’s probably the 
secret dream of every kid everywhere to 
just do things they dig doing and be 
rewarded for it. America--as only 
America, the land where dreams come 
true, could--is making that dream come 
true for Big Brother.”’ 

And so, from the 1960s to the 
present, more of the young have been 
enthusiastically immersed in popular 


music than at any other period of our 
history. It is, after all, their music. 

Unlike the popular songs of earlier 
decades and centuries, rock is not 
primarily directed at grown-ups. It’s 
about freedom from grown-ups; free- 
dom to leap right into the middle of 
experience, without having to lay back 
for fear of what some parent or teacher 
may think. 

Elvis Presley did indeed succeed 
Porter and Gershwin. And in turn, he 
was at least partially dislodged by a 
more outspoken rebel, Bob Dylan, who, 
in the 1960s, spoke for and to a whole 
generation of listeners who were, like 
him, anti-war and _ anti-all-establish- 
ments. 

In the 1970s, and beyond, more lone 
Stars in their early twenties will 
inevitably continue to speak to the 
dreams and nightmares of each new 
generation. There still remains, how- 
ever, ample popular music for new and 
even for older adults. They still listen to 
the musical survivors of the 1950s and 
1960s; and as James Talley Says, they 
listen to remember the values of their 
quicksilver youth, as contrasted, if there 
is a contrast, with their values now. 

Popular music always speaks, among 
other things, of dreams--which change 
with the times. 


EXCITING THINGS ARE HAPPENING 
AT THE ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE. 


ADVERTISING 


Learn how to create 


® concepts that sell and look 


like a million bucks. Let our 
professional instructors 
show you how... 


Toreceive detailed information, fill outthe blank spaces below, 
tear out the complete ad and mail to the office of the Registrar. 


Name 
Address 
College attending . 


Number of semesters completed 


ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE | 
625 Sutter Street, San Francisco, CA 94102, 415/673-4200 
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Sunlight glinting off the slope 
of a slide. A pine tree’s shade 
reaching deep into the corner of a~ 
playground. Children gathered 
together, enraptured by a story-* 
teller’s tale. {: é 

A person can find all this and : 
more in a small slice of MPC’s «. 
campus, tucked in between the <«) § + 
Student Services Center and the« » 
Humanities building. 

The place is the Child Care~*' \+ 
Center (CCC), a service designed, ? 
for parents attending MPC. 3 

To qualify for the program, a 
child must be between the ages of 


4 


three and five and have parents... ° : 
either enrolled in job-related skill ,) 
Here we are looking over the fence into the play yard with the slide —_ show the hilly ground of the play yard, which needs to be leveled. courses or working toward four-, “| », 


year degrees. Parents are re- 

quired to attend one meeting at-', ¢ 

month for instruction, planning, 

- and information. oy 
The center operates from 8to5, “F< 

and children can be signed up for* 

full or half days. The morning ~ 

session is spent in pre-school~ ~ ™“ 

class and afternoons include nap~=.._ 

time, _snack time, or project 


and jungle gym in view. Because of the fence the picture fails to 


2 


participation. eel 

These ‘‘projects’’ include any- ~. -, 
thing from playing in the ‘‘block - ~~. 
——% « « 


Story by Pamela Verduin and Anne Woolworth 


Pictures by Chris Weber 


Katrina Curtis’s story hour draws a rapt audience of Shaneli Davis, 0. J. Gray, Danny 
Richmond, Jasmine Reshick and Cheryl! Lagace. 


The nap room has plenty of takers after a hard morning of work and play. ay. 


Lucy Hardin is off to the races and very intent on winning. | | : | 4 5 
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-*"*'Pat Henricksen, director of the Child Care Center, helps Cheryl Lagace try on a paper hat. 


Se 4 i 
t’ \ 


room’’ to watching a show in the 
puppet theater to learning about 
nature and the earth in the 
science room. 

‘The emphasis is on a quality 
program, not just babysitting,”’ 
said Pat Henricksen, director of 
the CCC. Parents must agree with 
Henricksen’s philosophy, as there 
is a long waiting list to join the 
program. Only 30 children may be 
accommodated at one time due to 
space limitations. 

Parents are encouraged to 
volunteer some of the time in 
helping the center function. For 
example, each month has a 
special theme helping the staff, 
which includes Henricksen, as- 
sistant director Susan Miller, and 
supervisor Mitra Lujan-Maloney, 
plan the agenda for the children. 
In February the theme was Inter- 
national Month. Parents helped 
by cooking meals, giving talks, 
and playing music from their 
respective countries. 

March was the Spring Fling 
month when planting and gar- 
dening took place. April is Career 
Month. Parents and other in- 
terested persons may come to the 


Melissa. 


The transportation crisis is solved by [l to r] Melissa Hampton 
Eleazor Bazemore, Shanell Davis an 


jild care center thrives 


center and tell the children about 
their respective occupations. Pre- 
sentations about doctors, nurses, 
firemen, policemen, and dentists 
will be included. 

‘The center is thriving,’’ said 
Henricksen, ‘‘thanks to federal 
and MPC funds.’’ 

When asked about the effect of 
the Jarvis-Gann initiative, she 


responded, ‘‘If Jarvis passes, we 


won't be hurt too badly.”’ 

However, the center’s latest 
project -- resurfacing and re- 
equiping the playground, will 
need the additional funds no 
matter what effect Jarvis-Gann 
might have. 

‘The playground is in great 
need of revision,’’ said Henrick- 
sen. *‘To level and resurface the 
playing area will be our biggest 
problem.”’ 

Donations in the form of 
money, suggestions, volunteering 
of free time or equipment (such as 
wagons, trucks, and sand toys) 
would be greatly appreciated. For 
more information concerning the 
CCC -and its activities, contact 
Henricksen at 649-1150, exten- 
sion 366. 


) 


' and Eric Vaughan, 
d O. J. Gray. Note the car-pooling of Eric and 
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Art class begins with everyone happily concentrating. Susie Miller helps Eric 
Vaughan, Shanell Davis, Lucy Hardin and Danny Richmond to start creating. 


Nicole Jones concentrates on her ‘‘abstract”’ painting. 
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COURSES BY NEWSPAPER 


By Nat Hentoff 


[Hentoff is author of both Lesson 7 on 
page 3 and Lesson 8 on this page. ] 


Sidney Bechet, the moon-faced 
soprano saxophonist from New Orleans, 
who was among the first to introduce 
American jazz to Europe, once 
explained why he had to play: ‘‘Me, I 
want to explain myself so bad. I want to 
have myself understood. And the 
music, it can do that. The music, it’s 
my whole story.’’ ; 


Bechet’s credo has been at the core of - 


American popular music from its vigor- 
ously diversified beginnings. ‘‘Art 


music’’ or ‘‘serious music’’ was for the | 


relatively few. It was predominantly 
shaped by European dictates, and 
required specialized and expensive 
training. 

But popular music, starting with folk 
songs, was unabashedly homemade and 
invited democratic, communal partici- 
pation--whether in a barroom, a logging 
camp, or an Appalachian hollow. And 
for the singer of player of this pridefully 
indigenous music, it has always been a 
way of getting himself understood. Not 
only himself but also the ways of life, 
the priorities, the complaints of the 
particular segment of the American 
grain that nurtured him. 

In the isolated mountains and back- 
woods of the South, for example, 
transplanted and transmuted Scotch- 
Irish-English ballads spoke from the 
beginning for the stubborn indepen- 
dence of the people there and 
buttressed their sense of identity, of 
specialness. 

In the East, folk tunes--self-celebra- 
tion--and topical songs, roisterously 
vocalized in the taverns and hawked on 
the streets as cheap broadsides, flour- 
ished during the Colonial period. 

Even Puritan ministers could not 
eliminate the desire of settlers in the 
new world to explain and celebrate 
themselves through music. One such 
minister spoke bitterly in 1720 of the 


sounds of the comman man: ‘“‘Left to. 


the mercy of every unskillful Throat to 


custom 


B 


SURF ’n SEA 


ow FEEL THE FIT! ~~ 


1 SEAMS GUARANTEED FOR LIFE OF SUIT. =. 


REPAIRS & ALTERATIONS 


ACROSS FROM THE MONTEREY BOATWORKS 
IN PACIFIC GROVE AT THE.AMERICAN TIN CAN: 
NERY-125 OCEANVIEW. (408)375-SUIiIT. 


wetsuits 


Lesson 8: 


sounds of the people 


chop and alter, twist and change, 
according to their odd Humours and 
Fancies, they sound like Five Hundred 
different tunes roared out at the same 
time.’’. 

Through the American centuries, 
similar jeremiads have been directed at 
various genres of popular music by 
clergymen, educators, and others fer- 
vently convinced that music which is not 
‘“serious’’ or at least ‘‘respectable’’ can 
corrode the spirit and numb the mind. 

So, in the early 1920s, jazz was 
accused of being a direct cause of 
crimes of passion. And in the early 
1970s, Richard Nixon, among others, 
was so concerned that rock lyrics were 


inciting anitsocial behavior--from draft 


resistance to marijuana consumption to 
profligate sex--that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission tried to censor 
rock recordings. Not for obsenities, 
which were, in any case, forbidden on 
the air, but for heresy. 

The rock musicians, however, were 
actually doing--for a much larger, 
nation-wide audience--what Appalachi- 
an songsters, New England seamen, 
western wranglers, and other popular 
bards had been engaged in long before. 
They were explaining 
through their music, and they were also 
forging links of communication with 
others who shared their priorities, 
hopes, fantasies, ways of wit, and ways 
of coping with loss. 


The Genteel Tradition 


American popular music has not, of 
course, always been controversial. The 
music of Stephen Foster, for instance, 
was an extension of a _ significant 
mid-nineteenth-century development, 
the advent of “‘genteel’’ songs. These, 
as American music scholar H. Wiley 
Hitchcock points out, ‘‘were aimed at 
the home--at the typical American 
parlor, with its little square piano or 
reed organ, its horsehair-stuffed sofa, 
its kerosene lanterns and candlelight.’’ 
Music for devoted amateurs, its texts 
were “‘generally one step removed from 
ordinary American speech.”’ 


themselves | 


This “‘genteel’’ music also expressed 
the values--somewhat sentimental and 
idealized--of a particular group of 
Americans. So did the American 
phenomenon of vaudeville that grew in 
the ‘‘concert saloons’ of the 1850s, 
went on to flourish in theaters, and 
expired when the movies permanently 
distracted its audiences. 

Vaudeville and saloon songs were the 
popular music of the burgeoning city 
folk, who liked their fun in overflowing 
portions and prefered expansively ro- 
mantic ballads, along with rollicking 
novelties, bawdy and otherwise. For 
those in places far from ‘‘live’’ vaude- 
ville, there were sheet music and, in 
time, recordings. A national popular 
music was being created. 


The Nationalization of Pop 


With the advent of radio and the 
movies, the nationalization of the pop 
song was greatly intensified. While 
parts of the population held on to and 
kept re-generating their own music 
heritages--white country and western 
music, black sounds, and rural regional 
ballads--Tin Pan Alley, the Broadway 
stage, the Hollywood studios, and the 
radio networks were fashioning what 
most Americans now define as popular 
music. . 

These mass-production sources also 
shaped and reflected certain popular 
values. Romance overshadowed all. 
Rather sanitized, dream-like romance, 
however, by contrast with the direct, 
nearly palpable expression of earthly 
love in black music. 

Optimism was another basic ingredi- 
ent. Even during the Depression, 
‘‘Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?’’ was 
ararity. In this music, America was still 
the land of infinite possibility where, 
over the rainbow, one might find a mil- 
lion-dollar baby in a five-and-ten-cent 
store. 

Departing from the sounds ana 
rhythms of the Hollywood and Broad- 
way stage, the songs of the 1960s, 
broadly called ‘“‘rock,’’ encompassed 


elements of blues, country, and His- — 


panic music. 

Rock was and is in defiant opposition 
to the polished, skillfully crafted music 
of Lorenz Hart, Oscar Hammerstein, 


former PE division 


Richard’ Rodgers, Harold Arlen, and 
others who had previously set the 
standards for American popular song. 


Rock’s Rebellion 


Often raw and poundingly loud, rock 
rebelled against both the music and the 
values of the older generations. In 
these songs, sex, while not porno- 
graphically depicted, was much more 
openly experienced and enjoyed. 

Optimism was also much tempered. - 
Life was no longer an upwardly mobile 
crystal staircase in a land of unending 
plenty. Ecology came into popular 
music, as did a _ steady electronic 
indictment of unexamined materialism. 

The music itself was ebullient and 
became a common language, a way of 
mutual identification, for hordes of the 
young denouncing the herd instinct of 
their elders. 

The main directions of our music-will 
change again--as always, unpredicta- 
bly. In the meantime, while mass 
popular music remains within the 
flexible confines of rock, a growing 
number of younger musicians are 
exploring older musical roots. A 
number of country players, such as 
Willie. Nelson, are discarding string 
sections and complex recording tech- — 
niques, opting instead for simpler songs 
and backgrounds with more traditional 
sounds. 

Black musicians, such as trumpeter 
Leo Smith, while forging ahead with 
avant-garde jazz, are simultaneously 
studying the heritage available to them 
from the work of Louis Armstrong and 
other patriarchs of jazz. And Randy 
Newman, among other popular ballad- 
eers, is exploring a conversational, 
story-telling style that picks up the way 
a wide range of Americans actually talk 
and think. 

Wherever American music goes, it 
will continue to be created in a 
multiplicity of idiomatic tongues, and 
the best of its makers will keep on 
exemplifying the dictum of jazzman 
Charlie Parker: ‘‘Music is your own 
experience, your thoughts, your wis- 
dom. If you don’t live it, it won’t come 
out of your horn.’’ Or your guitar. Or 
your voice. 


Adaptive PE rare 
among U.S. colleges 


By Mike Matheson 
MPC is one of the few colleges - Cupertino. 
in the country that has Adaptive 
Physical Education Programs, a- daptive programs in Northern 
ccording to Chris Pappas. 
chairman and West Valley. 
toured the country last semester 
on his sabbatical leave observing there are almost no programs in 
various colleges and their adap- 
tive programs. Pappas found out of the country. 
that most American colleges do 
not have Adaptive PE programs. 
The colleges which do have River College where the handi- 
Adaptive programs are right here capped student must take six 
in Northern California, and most units to pass college level re- 
are just starting their programs. quirements. 
The leader is American River operation is that each student can 
College in Sacramento. 


country is at DeAnza College in 


The California are Yuba, Santa Rosa, 
Pappas also found out that 
Southern California and the rest 


Pappas said that MPC is trying 
to copy the program at American 


A new area in 


Tire re-educate their physical skills to 


largest Adaptive Program in the carry on normal lives. 


Other colleges which have A-— 
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FRANKLY SPEAKING 


Fe by phil frank 


COACH..I THINK 
TM DEVELOPING 

A SUDDEN INTEREST 
IN SPECTATOR. 
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@© COLLEGE MEDIA SERVICES ‘box 4244 -Berkeley. a 94704 
Special Olympics at 
MPC, helpers needed 


MPC will host the 1978 special 
olympics for the mentally retard- 
ed Friday, April 28, from 10 am to 
3 pm at Lobo Field, the gym- 
nasium, and the pool. 

The special olympics are 
sponsored by the Recreation De- 
partment of the PE Division, with 


Randy Kermode, recreation in- — 


structor, in charge. | 

Help is needed for participants 
in 17 events, according to Dore 
Dorcas, a student in the recrea- 
tion program, who is helping to 
‘organize the special olympics. 

Helpers are required to aid the 
runners by handing batons to 
participants in the relays, and to 
coax the runners in the 100- and 
450-yard dashes. 

In swimming helpers are re- 
quired to assist swimmers in and 
out of the pool and to coax them 
on during the various events. 

Helpers are also required in the 
obstacle course, to aid runners 
through the course. 

Anyone desiring to be a helper 
in the special olympics should call 
Kermode at 649-1150, extension 
39D: 

Judges are also needed for the 
various events. Those who have 


Here’s course 
in planting 


Monterey Peninsula College 
will be offering an eight week 
course to equip students with the 
necessary knowledge and skills to 
grow plants successfully both 
indoors and outdoors. The Orn- 
amental Horticulture department 
will offer Home Nursery/Green- 
house Practices each Thursday 
beginning April 20 from 6:30 to 
9:30 p.m. in the Life Sciences 
building room 101. 

The course, taught by Cathy 
Smith, who also teaches at Sea- 
side High School, will offer the 
basic aspects of horticulture used 
in successful home and commer- 
cial gardening. Students will 
learn about insect and disease 
control, landscaping, pruning, 
lawn and ground cover care and 
soil preparation.” 

For more information, call 649- 
1150, ext. 335. 
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spare frisbees are invited to 
contribute them to the olympics. 

For the basketball freethrow, 
helpers are needed to hand the 
ball to participants as they come 
up to shoot, and to write down the 
records of attempts made by each 
participant. 


Spring, summer 
nature classes 
set at Yosemite 


- Yosemite National Park offers 
20. different field seminars 
throughout the year ranging from 
ethnobotany to a three-day work- 
shop in environmental painting. 

The University Extension Pro- 
gram at Berkeley accredits most 
of the seminars sponsored by 
YNHA (Yosemite Natural History 
Association). 


Each seminar is worth up to ° 


three units and costs from $25 to 
$95, which includes accommoda- 
tions at a nearby campsite. YNHS 
members receive a 10 percent 
discount on all seminars, 
yearly membership costs $7.50 
per person. 

‘‘Participants in the seminars 
can count on mind-expanding 
experience,’’ says W. J. Whalen, 
director of the National Park 
Service. “‘I highly recommend the 
field seminars to those who have 
a keen desire to probe Yosemite’s 
natural and historic resources.’’ . 

For further information write: 
Seminar Coordinator, YNHS, 
P. O. Box 545, Yosemite National 
Park, CA 95389. 
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Lobos stomp Cabrillo and 
Skyline, lose to Menlo 


The MPC baseball team had a 
busy schedule last week, beating 
both Cabrillo and Skyline, but 
losing to Menlo. 

The Lobos are now 3-4 in 
conference and 6-9 overall. 

Tony Jordan, a hard-throwing 
sophomore right hander, was in 
complete commdnd in the victor- 
ies against Cabrillo and Skyline. 

Against Skyline, Jordan struck 
out 16 in pitching a _ two-hit 
shutout as the Lobos won the 
game 3-0. : 

Jordan who has twice been 
drafted by major league clubs, 
walked only two and did not allow 
a runner past second base in his 


most impressive outing of the. 


season. 

The Lobos scored all three of 
their runs in the second inning. 

Mike Harbert, the Lobo clean- 
up hitter, started the second-inn- 
ing rally by drawing a walk. Guy 
Dubets, who went 3 for 3 in the 
game, lined a single to right field, 
Harbert stopped at second. John 
Franklin bunted the ball in front 
of the plate. Skyline’s pitcher 
Rich Andersonm came off the 
mount to field the ball, fumbled it 
for an error and the bases were 
loaded. 

The next batter, Stacy Colbert, 
surprised everybody by bunting. 


The ball fell safely between third _ 


base and the pitcher’s mound. 
The perfect bunt left no play for 
Skyline as Harbert scored. 

Brian Eason followed and 
grounded sharply into the hole. 
Shortstop Jose Martinez came up 
with the ball and had a force play 
at third base, but threw wildly, 
allowing Colbert to score behind 
Franklin. 

It was a bad day for the Lobo 
nine against Menlo. They lost the 
game 6-2. 

MPC starter and loser Dan 
McLeod, a lefty sophomore out of 
Carmel High, had all kinds of 
terrible things happen to him as 
the Menlo Oaks came up with bad 
hop singles and bloopers that fell 
in for hits. 

Harold McEnroe, a freshman 
out of Seaside High, did a superb 
job in relief of McLeod. McEnroe, 
throwing a lot of off-speed pitch- 
es, struck out five batters in only 
two and two-thirds innings he 
worked. 

Joe Gimbel was the big bat for 
the Lobos as he went 2 for 5 in the 
game. | 

It seems as if whenever the 6-2, 
190- -pound Jordan pitches, the 
Lobos win. 

Jordan turned it in another spar- 
kling performance on the mound 
and his teammates supported 


. with errorless defensive play and 


a four-run fourth inning for a 7-2 
victory over Cabrillo. 

The decisive win avenged the 
18-1 shellacking administered by 
the Cabrillo Seahawks in the 


Women’s tennis schedule 


Friday, April 7, BYE 


Tuesday, April 11, Gavilan, home. 
Friday, April 14, Cabrillo, away. 
Tuesday, April 18, Ohone, home. 
Wednesday, April 19, Hartnell, home. 
Friday, April 21, Evergreen, home. 
Tuesday, April 25, Skyline, away. 
Wednesday, April 26, San Jose City, home. 
Friday, April 28, Gavilan, away. 
Tuesday, May 2, Cabrillo, home. 
Wednesday, May 3, Ohlone, away. 
Friday, May 5, Hartnell, away. 
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conference opened last month. 

Jordan, with a scout from the 
Seattle Mariners - the major 
league team that has already 
drafted him - in attendance, 
finished with a four-hitter, strik- 
ing out nine, walking five and 
hitting one batter. 

Along with a season record of 
3-2 (2-1 in conference), Jordan 
has a nifty 1.15 earned run 
average, allowing only six earned 
runs in 48 innings. 


‘“‘We’re going to be very tough 


for second and third rounds,”’ 
said MPC co-coach Larry Cum- 
mins, whose Lobos play each of 
the other six conference schools 
three times. “‘We’re playing good 
defense and hitting the ball 
well.”’ | 

The Lobos played like they 
were tournament-ready against 
Cabrillo. | 

‘Gimbel and Dubets, the second 
and third batters in the lineup, 
provided most of the offensive 
fireworks for the Lobos, getting 
five of their seven hits. 

Gimbel collected three hits in 


five trips and scored two runs. 
Dubets doubled and singled and 
scored twice. 

Ray McKenzie drove in two 
runs and Dave Mascorro, Eason 
and Jody Rogers each had an RBI 
for the winners. 

However, Jordan was the star 
of the game and is certainly 
having a remarkable season. 

‘I am really starting to have a 
smooth delivery and I am concen- 
trating better on the catcher’s 
glove.’’ said Jordan. 

The fireballing young pitcher 
was drafted by the Atlanta Braves 
out of Rolling Hills High in Los 
Angeles, but he didn’t sign 
because he felt the bonus was not 
high enough and he believed he 
was not ready for professional 
baseball. 

After a season at’ LA Harbor 
College, he continued to show 
enough potential that the Mar- 
iners drafted him last winter. 
Contract negotiations will take 
place at the end of the season. 

The Lobos next game is April 
- tee Gavilan, at home. 


Lobos number one singles player, Rich Adler, is shown here serving 
a ball to his opponent. Photo by Chris Weber. 


The MPC men’s tennis team 
upended Menlo College earlier 
this week to increase its league 
record to 4-2. 

This year’s team is made up of 
(in order of their ranking) Rich 
Adler, Bruce Marwick, Mark 
Hilleary, Ralph Drumheller, Bob 
Rieter, Karl Whittles Kevin 
Hobson, Ed Baldwin, Al Dolor 
and Jim Brooks. 

Head Coach Luke Philips said 
that Adler, Marwick and Rieter 
have been playing very well 
lately. 

Rain hampered the team earlier 
in the season. Philips-said, ‘“We 
did not have a lot of time to 
practice early in the season due to 
the rains. I still feel we have 
played very well up to now.‘ 

Philips said that, with the 
rains, the team had been practic- 
ing only three times a week. 

“It looks like Cabrillo and 
Ohlone colleges will be the teams 
to beat for the conference title,’’ 
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Adler, Marwick, Rieter 
leaders in men’s tennis 


Philips said. ‘“Both teams have 
great team strength and should 
be very tough all season long,’’ 
Phillips added. 

There were no returning play- 
ers on the team this year and 
some 20 players tried out for the 
team. 

The Lobos do have an Odyssey 
of sorts. They might have the 
oldest tennis player in the state 
playing for them. 

Rieter is a 51-year-old service 
veteran who tried out and made 
the Lobos team very easily. 

Philips said, “‘A lot of the 


vounger players thought Rieter 
would be an easy match. How- 


ever, he showed a lot of potential 
and has helped the team vastly.’’ 

Gavilan College visits the Lobo 
campus today for a 2 o’clock 
confrontation. If you can’t find an 
open tennis court and have some 
spare time, the Lobos have an 
exciting young tennis team that 
you can watch. You may even 
es up some pointers. 


Sports Commen™"a1aauuan 


Spinks torn apart 


The fight game has got to Leon Spinks. The World Boxing Council 
finished the job the other week by yanking its tacky heavyweight 
championship belt from around his waist and naming Ken Norton 
the champion. By then, this unsophisticated, unsuspecting former 
Marine was punchy from being picked to pieces. 

The vultures were promoters and attorneys, managers and 
trainers, TV executives and most everybody else who claimed to 
have his best interests at heart. If it is any consolation to Spinks, it 
was nothing personal. They would have done the same to whoever 
dethroned Muhammed Ali. 

There is a priceless bit of irony here. In knocking the good humor 
out of Alt, Spinks vaulted to the most visible position any athlete in 
the world can hold, and he did it after only seven professional 
fights. But at the same time, he was destroying the rock on which 
the resurgence of boxing is built. 

Given all of his balderdash, given all of his unpredictability, Ali 
was stabilizing force in a sport that normally is ruled by whim and 
greed. With him out of the way, confusion was ready to make a 
comeback. 

Now that we have two champions-the World Boxing Association 
still recognizes Spinks as number one-one wonders what the next 
step in this lunacy will be. Perhaps each major television network 
will decide that it wants a champion of its own. CBS would have to 
stick with Spinks, of course, since it played no small role in his 
decision to forget his written contract to fight Ken Norton and seek a 
more lucrative rematch with Ali. | 

Over at ABC, Norton would get the call, provided nobody 
remembers how he did the last time he worked for the network as a 
sportscaster. The perpetual latecomers at NBC would have the rest 
of the field to themselves. They could have Jimmy Young or Joe 
Frazier or George Foreman, or maybe they could just rotate the title 
and keep everybody happy. That makes as much sense as anything 
else TV is doing with boxing these days. 

If any boxer is going to benefit from TV immediately, it should be 
Norton. The networks aren’t going to care that he was given the 
WBC title and thus became what is known in the boxing rackets as a 
‘“paper champion’’. One of them will be only too glad to show him 
fighting one of the top-ranked contenders. ‘When that happens, 
when millions of people in millions of living rooms hear him 
described as the champ, he will have the sort of legitimacy that can 
be undone only by a knockout punch. 

There are those who argue that Norton deserves it. They think he 
won his last fight with Ali. They think Ali shafted him by promising 
to fight him again after he beat Young. They think he got stabbed in 
the back once again when he called promoter Bob Arum’s bluff, 
signed to fight Spinks for $200,000 and still had to watch the new 
champion run off for the promise of a $3 million brawl with Ali. 

By the standards of polite society, they are absolutely right. But 
nobody said boxing is polite, and the only standard it ever had is 
that lying and succeeding often go hand in hand. 

A lot of the noise in boxing was just dying down when the WBC 
made Spinks a former champion. He accepted his public disgrace 
without a word. His silence may have been a sign of strength, but 
more likely it was testimony to how deeply he had been hurt. He is 
young and he Is being torn apart by half a dozen different interests. 
At age 24, Leon Spinks is already a beaten man. 


Georgeanne McKellar 


Women’s tennis 
now 4 - 2 


MPC’s women’s tennis team 


decisively defeated Hartnell last 


Friday by a score of 8-1. The 
victory brought the team to a 4-2 
record in conference standings. 
Earlier in the week, the team 
was edged out by Ohlone 5-4. 


-According to Coach Georgeanne 
‘McKellar, the women were ‘‘too 


overconfident’’ and it ultimately 
‘‘cost us the match.”’ 

‘We're a strong team and we 
have the skills and knowledge to 
do very, very well in league,”’ 
said McKellar. 

One of the problems is over- 
confidence and also a certain lack 
of concentration, she continued. 

‘‘Upsets take place continually 
and we shouldn’t take any match 
lightly,’’ said McKellar. 

She had nothing but praise for 
the women of the team and 
especially lauded their ‘“‘willing- 
ness to work hard’’ and their 
‘sincerity about the game.”’ 

Members of the team include 
Susan Chung, Vicki Grisin, Isa- 
belle Collas, Maria Gonzales, 
Flora Pomeroy, Shirley Chung, 
Kriztina Makos, Nancy Taylor, 
Rozella Castillo and Julie Ma- 
thias. 


Baseball’s recent Blue deal 


gives new 


By Mark Silva 


There are a lot of things that 
can be said about the San 
Francisco Giants trade for Vida 
Blue. But the most important is 
that the trade shows the Giants 
are serious about building a 


contending team. 


Blue gives the Giants some- 
thing they haven’t had in years, a 
No. 1 pitcher. It is startling to 
realize thaf only twice in this 
decade have the Giants had a 
pitcher who has won 20 games in 
a season - Gaylord Perry in 1970 
and Ron Bryant in 1973. Blue has 
done it three times. 

One of the big problems for the 
Giants has been that they have 
had a staff of No. 2 pitchers. They 
haven’t had anybody who could 
battle a pitcher like Tom Seaver 
on even terms. Now, they have. 

The other pitchers will benefit 
greatly from Blue’s presence, 
because they will now all move 
one spot back in the rotation. And 
getting Blue gives the starting 
rotation a more balanced look, 
with two lefthanders - Blue and 


Bob Knepper - to go along with 


right handers Ed Halicki, John 
Montefusco, Jim Barr and Lynn 
McGlothén. 

Blue’s quality is almost as 
important at the gate as on the 
field, for two reasons. 

The first is that the Giants have 
lacked star players. The only 
Giants player with a strong fan 
identification is Willie McCovey. 
Blue will be around a lot es Sa 
than McCovey, too. 

Blue’s presence is especially 
important if the deal is worked 
out for the Giants to split their 
season between Candlestick and 
the Oakland Coliseum. He is a 
visible reminder of the World 
Series days of the A’s, and he 
would help the Giants woo the 
Oakland area fans. 


Even if the deal that would 
send Oakland to Denver isn’t 
worked out, Blue can help be- 
cause of his strong Oakland 
identification. The Giants are act- 
ively working to sell tickets in the 
Oakland area, and Blue gives 
them an important edge. The only 
A’s player left from the World 


deck to Giants, A’s 


Series teams is center fielder Billy 
North. 

The trade for Blue hardly 
solves all the Giants problems, 
but it is a big help, because the 
Giants didn’t have to weaken the 
team they now put on the field to 
make it. 

From the A’s standpoint, the 
trade was a good one because 
they need players - major and 
minor - so badly. No doubt, the 
A’s will find room for both Gary 
Thomasson and Gary Alexander. 

The minor league prospects, 
pitchers Allen Wirth and John 
Johnson, may be even more help 
in the long run. The Giants had 
thought enough of them .to put 
them both on the major league 


_ roster this spring to prevent other 


clubs from claiming them. Me 


A trade like this, including 
prospects like Alexander, Wirth 


and Johnson, is always a gamble, . 


but it is the kind of bold move the 
Giants have to make to have a 
chance to move up in the stand- 
ings. General Manager Spec Ri- 
chardson worked a long time to 


Georgeanne McKellar 
to leave MPC in June 


By Pamela Verduin 


Georgeanne McKellar, MPC 
physical education instructor and 
women’s volleyball and tennis 
coach, has resigned effective in 
June. 

McKellar, who became Mrs. 
Wayne Smith last June, is plan- 
ning to move to Eugene, Oregon, 
where her husband will go into 
his father’s business. 

McKellar plans to continue 


_ with her teaching and coaching 


career. ‘‘I have a good possibility 
of a part-time coaching/teaching 
job at Lane Community College in 
Eugene,’ she said. ‘‘They don’t 
have a volleyball or tennis coach 
and the chairman has pretty well 
assured me ofajob.”” — 

McKellar came to MPC in the 
fall of 1975. Looking back on her 
last three years she recalled that 
women’s sports, as a whole, have 
come a long way. 

‘‘Money hasn’t been all that 
easy’’ to come by, said McKellar. 
And that has made it hard for the 
women’s program to reach the 
same level as the men’s. 

‘‘However,’’ she continued, 
‘‘this year is 100 times better. 
Both the administration and the 
athletic director have been 
looking out for the women’s 
teams.”’ 

McKellar began her college 
education at University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara. After 
two and a half years she trans- 
ferred to UC Berkeley where she 
received her BA and master’s in 


physical education. MPC was her 
first full-time position. 

“I’ve learned a tremendous 
amount by working here,’’ said 
McKellar. ‘Although there have 
been ups and downs, the overall 
support of the department has 
been good.’’ 

A job description for McKel- 
lar’s position has not yet been 
developed. After it is written, it 
will be released to job applicants 
and then the field will be 
narrowed down by personal in- 
terviews. 

“Td like to get full-time 
coaches for all women’s sports,’’ 
said McKellar. “‘Right now, we 
have two part-time coaches and 
myself.’’ It is better ‘‘all around”’ 
if the coach is a teacher along 
with being a coach. It makes her 
more accessible to the girls on the 
team. 

‘I would like to hire two 
‘women in my place,’’ said Ms. 
McKellar, “‘but if Jarvis passes 
that idea just won’t work.’’ 

McKellar teaches various phy- 
sical education courses, of which 
some include: archery, badmin- 
ton, tennis, jogging, and a class 
called “‘Introduction to Elemen- 
tary School P.E.’’ This class 
teaches the fundamentals of most 
sports and games available to 
elementary-age children and also 
gives interested college students 
the opportunity to demonstrate 
their knowledge and experience 
through field work at some of the 
nearby elementary schools. 


Records fall for Lobo men’s, 
women’s track teams 


With three weeks remaining 
before the conference champion- 
ships, MPC’s track and field team 
features strong distance running 
but lacks depth in the field 
events. 

The Lobos have six men who 
have run 4:07 or better for 1,500 
meters (which is about 110 yards 
less than one mile). Steve 
Tamagni has the best time in the 
event at 4 minutes flat. John Sup, 
Tim Minor and Mike Kennada 
have all run 4:03. Paul Hamilton 
at 4:05 and Phil Adams with 4:07 
round out the six. 

Tamagni and Kennada have 
best times of 1:57.7 and 1:58.6 for 
800-meters. Sup holds the school 
record in the ‘two-mile with 
8:59.6. Minor has clocked excel- 
lent times of 9:21 in the 
3,000-meter steeplechase and 
15:22 for 5,000-meters (12-and- 
one-half laps). Hamilton’s 15:37 
for the 5,000 goes well with Rick 
Guilfoy’s 15:31 and Bob Wellck’s 
15:33 in that event. 

In the sprints, Percy Davis 
shattered his own school record 
two weeks ago with a 10.5 in the 
100-meter dash. 


make the Blue_.deal and he must 
now be hoping that it will pay off. 

The trade makes it that much 
more important to work out the 
on-again-off-again deal to get the 
A’s to Denver and the Giants to a 
split schedule with the Oakland 
Coliseum. 

With the Giants home opener 
this afternoon at Candlestick 
Park, it would be nice to see 
40,000 Giant fans out there. Then 
baseball again would become a 
thriving entity in the Bay area. 


That would be nice indeed. 


recorded a 22.2 for 200-meters 
and a 49.9 mile-relay split. 

School record holder Dave 
Viars is back throwing the javelin, 
but the Lobos are considerably 
weak in the hurdles and jumps. 

Like the men, MPC’s women 
have an excellent distance squad 


‘but they are also strong in the 
field events. 


Record holder 


Patty Cooper has set MPC 
records in both the 1,500, 4:58.2, 
and the 800 with 2:31. Kim 
Bedell has run a fine 5:13 in the 
event. It doesn’t matter which 
distance Carol Young and Pat 
English run, 3,000 meters or 
5,000, they have been virtually 
unbeatable throughout the 


season. 


Mile relay team 


Cathy Matthews, Uschi Eng- 
lert, LaDonna White and Katie 
Ingalls make up the mile-relay 
team which has already set a 
school record of 4:16.4. These 


He has also four are also the 400-meter relay 


'team which has run 53.3. Along 
with a 59.8 mile-relay split, 
Ingalls holds the 200-meter dash 
school record with 26.5. White 
has a 27.2 200-meter to her credit. 
Englert has a time of 2:36 in the 
800. 

In the high jump, Matthews 
5’2’’ is a school record and White 
has leaped 4’11’’. Leslie Bradlin 
and Lauri Jones have been 
placing well in both the javelin 
and shot put. 

The Lobos will compete in the 
College of San Mateo Invitational 
tomorrow morning. 


